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What to Expect in Music 

By Will Eabhabt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the January issue I said that the field of investigation repre- 
sented by my subject had not yet, for the greater part, been broken by 
the pedagogical plough; and that later I should qualify this statement 

The qualification is with reference to standards of attainment in the 
eight elementary school years. It is true that there has been but little 
coacerted pedagogical thought turned upon the question of what a child 
in any specific year should know and be able to do. Quite empirically, 
however, through experience in the schoolroom, and without conference 
or formal interchange of thought, music teachers have practically stan- 
dardized almost all the features of practice included in the work of the 
eight years. This was borne in upon me with unexpected force when I 
was collecting and tabulating data in preparation for the bulletin, "Music 
in the Public Schools", published by the Bureau of Edeucation. The 
reports returned from all over the United States at that time revealed 
clearly that music supervisors, quite without collusion, had come to de- 
finite and uniform decisions as to what features and methods of practice 
were appropriate to pupils in the first year, what to the second, and so on. 
With regard to the third, fourth, fifth and sixth years the testimony was 
startingly unanimous. There was more variation for the first and second 
and the seventh and eighth years, but even in these the diversity was not 
fundamental. Meanwhile the publishers of textbooks, following the con- 
victions and wishes of supervisors, have come to a like unanimity. One 
may say confidently, therefore, that the question of what is appropriate 
to any given year is quite definitely answered, in the opinion of super- 
visors. The question of how the subject matter should be presented is 
answered with less unanimity, but the disagreement steadily grows less. 
In the main the statements following are in accord with the larger part of 
the present practice in the United States. In all cases they are true to 
the course outlined for Pittsburgh. 

First Year. The aim is to give each child the use of his singing voice and pleasure 
in song as a means of expression. There is some slight analysis of the musical experi- 
ence gained, consisting of aural recognition of phrase, measure and beat, and of three 
forms of measure, namely 2-beat, 3-beat and 4-beat. 

Songs are learned by rote, vocal practice by imitation. The staflF is not presented. 
An average of one song a week should be given, and these songs should be beautiful, 
perfect, as children's songs. 



Standards of Attainment at End of 
First Year. 

(a) The ability to sing from memory, 
correctly and pleasantly, one stanza 
each, at least, of fifteen of the songs. 

(b) Not more than 4 per cent monotones. 
Abilty to state form of measure in 
a strongly and simply rhythmic new 
song. 

Ability to recognize the phrase. 
Pleasure in song developed. 



(c) 



(d) 
(e) 



Methods of Measuring the Attainment 
(1) intonation, (2) vocal ease, (3) vocal 
quality, (4) accurate recollection of 
words, (5) good tempo and rhythm. 

(b) Individual singing. 

(c) Individual test in listening and an- 
swering. 

(d) Individual test: teacher singing 
first phrase and asking pupil to sing 
the second phrase. 

(e) Ask what shall be done with an un- 
occupied five minutes. 
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Second Year. The added aim is to give the pupil knowledge of staff notation and 
the ability to read very simple music at sight, using the scale syllables. Ear training 
extended to oral and written dictation (the latter tonal, not rhythmic) . 



Standards of Attainment by End 
of the Year. 

(a) Ability to sing at sight by syllables 
a simple phrase in any one of nine 
keys, after the position of the key- 
note is given : the singing to be cor- 
rect as to syllables and tones, but 
nothing rhythmical to be expected 
beyond beat lengths, and occasional 
tones of two, three or four beats in 
length. 

(b) Ability to recognize and sing by syl- 
lables simple successions like do-mi- 
sol, played or hummed. 

(c) Ability to recognize and write on the 
staff (after position of key-note, 
and also the signature is given) 
successions like those in (b) . Rhyth- 
mic indication not required. 

(d) Ability to name and write eight 
kinds of notes and three kinds of 



rests, to state the length of each in 
measures not involving fractions of 
beats for such notes, and to write 
a measure each of at least three 
kinds of measure. 

(e) Monotones reduced to 2 per cent of 
continuation pupils. 

(f ) Pleasure in song. 

Methods of Measuring the Attainment. 

(a) Individual singing. 

(b) Individual test. 

(c) Written tests. 

(d) Individual oral and written tests. 

(e) Individual singing. 

(f) (1) Ask what shall be done with 
unoccupied five minutes. 

(2) What did you do at home yes- 
yesterday after school that you had 
done yesterday or this week in 
school? 



Third Year. New Features: Six-eight measure, the divided beat, an easy chro- 
matic tone or two, the foundations laid for two-part singing, the letters on the staff. 



Standards of Attainment. 

(a) The ability to sing at sight, by sylla- 
bles, easy music containing only 
foregoing features. 

(b) Technical knowledge of features to 
date. 

(c) Ability to name any key recently 
studied by reference to its signature. 

(d) Oral dictation, and ability to write 
on staff prepared with signature, a 
short group of tones played (or 
hummed) ; now to include accuracy 
in easy rhythmic features. 

(e) Pleasure in song. 

(f) There should be some signs of ar- 
ticulation with music in the com- 



Methods of Measuring the Attainment. 

(a) Individual singing. 

(b) By individual tests of ability to 
name notes, rests, measures, sharps, 
flats, naturals, to give letter-names 
of staff degrees, to write these, write 
measures, etc. 

(c) Oral or written tests. 

(d) Oral and written dictation. 

(e) Inclination to use music for enjoy- 
ment in the schoolroom and the 
home. 

(f) Do you sing in Sunday School? 
Church? Do you hear any of the 
songs you sing in school sung or 
played in public places? 



munity. 

Fourth Year. New Features: Two-part singing established: the Unequally divided 
Beat. 



(b) Ability to name any one of nine keys 

from its signature. 
Methods of Measuring the Attainment. 

(a) Oral group tests. 

(b) Oral or written tests. 



Standards of Attainment. 
The foregoing and in addition : 
(a) The ability to carry in groups of 

three or four on a part, one part 

or the other in familiar two-part 

songs. 

Fifth Year. Characteristics: Extension of tonal and rhythmic study; two-part 
singing the regular routine; development of the group-spirit in song; organization of 
knowledge into a system; dawning recognition of the mood-qualities of songs and the 
value of nuance. 

New Features: The composition of scales (major) and the consequent systematic 
understanding of chromatics; the Chromatic Scale. 
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Standards of Attainment. 

(a) Ability to carry, in duet, one part 
or the other in familiar songs. 

(b) Ability to find and name the tones 
that compose the scale of any one 
of nine keys. 

(c) Ability to write the signatures of the 
more frequently used keys. 

(d) Ability to recognize by ear and 
name or define and write the im- 
portant tonal forms and rhythmic 
forms so far as studied. 

(e) Well defined musical interest and 
growing musical taste. 



Methods of Measuring the Attainment. 

(a) Measure by oral tests, by twos. 

(b) Measure by oral or written tests. 

(c) Measure by written tests. 

(d) Measure by dictation tests, oral and 
written, including written rhythmic 
dictation. Oral and written tests. 

(e) Measure by such questions as: At 
home and in company do you sing? 
Do you play? Do you go to con- 
certs? Do you sing or play with 
your friends? What do you sing? 
What do you like best to sing or 
play? What compositions do you 



hear that you like? Etc., etc. 

Sight-singing and theoretical knowledge as before, now including new features. 

Sixth Year. The emotonal significance of music as well as its purely tonal charm 
begins to become apparent. Expression of definite states of feeling begins to take the 
place of pure aural enjoyment. Social unification through singing therefore begins to 
be felt. 

New Features: Three-part singing established; the Minor Mode systematically 
studied. 



Standards of Attainment. 

(a) Ability to carry any of the three 
parts. 

(b) Ability to name from the signature 
and write the scale of any major or 
minor key. 

(c) Ability to write the signature of any 
major key. 

(d) Ear training includes recognition of 
major as distinguished from minor 
mode and forms of minor scale as 
distinguished from one another, as 
well as foregoing features. 

(e) Pleasure in group singing and play- 
ing, a liking for music as emotional 
language aiding in self-expression. 

Seventh Year. Characteristics: Music as expressing individual feeling is felt so 
sharply that reticence often results: some changing voices appear; voices need to be 
classified and may need to be permanently assigned. 

New Features: More comprehensive systematization of the tonal scheme of study 
of modulation and harmonic relations. 



Methods af Measuring the Attainment. 

(a) Measure by oral tests by threes. 

(b) Measure by oral and written tests. 

(c) Measure by written tests. 

(d) Measure by recognition of tonal 
forms played (or hummed) and oral 
or written recitations on them. 

(e) Do you sing or play with groups of 
others? When, where? What songs 
or compositions that you have heard 
played or sung do you like? Why? 



Standards of Attainment. 

(a) Good theoretical knowledge of all 
features mentioned to date. 

(b) Appreciation of new music (as re- 
vealing capability for evaluation of 
music). 

(c) Ability to sing by syllables simple 
three-part music at sight, all three 
parts; or one-part music, words at 
sight. 

(d) Singing in the group should develop 
a strong sense of social organization 
and co-operation. 



Methods of Measuring Attainment. 

(a) Oral and written tests. 

(b) Recitals, voice, instruments, player- 
piano, victrola, etc., with impres- 
sions reported. 

(c) Oral tests, a groups on each part. 

(d) ? 
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Eighth Year. Characteristics: Sight-singing and elementary theory definitely 
gives place to the beginnings of chorus practice. Methods should treat the pupils as 
infant adults rather than as very advanced children. Changing and changed voices 
abound. All voices must be classified and assigned definite parts. Musical and literary 
content of songs and choruses must be broader and more mature. No new technical 
features should be studied except, necessarily, the bassclef. Use of the old knowledge 
and powers in the new realm of awakened feeling and thought, should be the endeavor. 



Standards of Attainment. 

(a) Thorough understanding of the pu- 
pil's own voice and its relation to 
the treble and bass staves, and care- 
ful and correct management of the 
voice. 

(b) Ability to read readily a part in 
four-part music of the grade of a 
good hymn tune. 

(c) Ability of the group to sing with 
musical intelligence and good vocal 
effect interesting part-songs and 
choruses. 

(d) Interest broadened to music in gen- 
eral and musical matters. 

(e) Recognition of aesthetic values. 



Methods of Measuring Attainment. 

(a) Individual voice conferences and 
tests. 

(b) Oral tests. 

(c) Choral recital. 

(d) Questionnaire as to concert attend- 
ance, knowledge of orchestral in- 
struments, organ, piano; acquaint- 
ance with local musicians, knowl- 
edge of local musical organizations, 
interest in biography, history, mu- 
sical forms, opera, etc. 

(e) Critical review of some numbers of 
last night's concert might be re- 
quested. 



Music in Schools and Colleges 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Vivian Gray Little 

Edited and Expanded by Peter W. Dykema 

(Editor's Note: There follows the final installment of this bibliography begun 
in Nov. 1916 issue. For explanations of abbrevations used see that issue.) 



X. SPECIAL FEATURES 

Bentley, W. F. Emphasis in vocal 
instruction. M. T. N. A. Proceed- 
ings. 1909. p. 132—135. 

Discusses the practical value of voice 
instruction as a college study. 

Birge, E. B. High school orchestras. 
N. E. A. Proceedings. 1910. p. 815 
—818. 

Gives methods used. 
Bumbaugh, A. C. The teaching of 
harmony in high schools. N. E. 
A. Proceedings. 1915. p. 855 — 
Suggestions for starting. 

Chubb, Percival. Festivals and plays 
in school and elsewhere, by Perci- 
1912. |2. 
val Chubb and others. Harper, 



An all-around, practical book on the 
school festival. Contains programs, 
classified bibliography of festival music, 
and reference books about music. 

Clippinger, D. A. The training of a 
singer. M. S. N. C. 1914. p. 87— 
102. 

The aims and procedure of voice 
training as followed by this singing 
teacher. 

Converse, F. S. What may the uni- 
versity do for the composer? M. 
T. N. A. Proceedings. 1907. p. 244 
—254. 

Valuable suggestions for methods of 
teaching, and arguments in favor of the 
study of composition in a university. 

Critzer, W. H. Chorus Work in high 
schools. M. T. N. A. Proceed- 
ings. 1908. p. 179—186. 



